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education is not to form a shining and popular character,
but an useful one, this being also the only foundation
of real happiness/'1 While he advocates a different type
of education specially fitted to the needs of each class in
society, he believes that the pursuit of truth and practice
of virtue must underlie all education. One can trace alike
the nonconformist divine and the man of science in
his recommendations. His aims were to a great extent
exemplified in the academies themselves. Priestley is no
opponent of the Classics, but he realises the value of
the vernacular. He himself wrote a Rjidiments of English
Grammar for the use of schools. He also considers a
knowledge of French very necessary. Mathematics "ought
to be indispensable in every plan of liberal education/'2
The study of history is advocated and geography is
associated with it; and it is also desirable that every
future citizen should be given some acquaintance with
the constitution, laws, and commerce of his country. It
was on the basis of this wide general curriculum that the
specialised courses in divinity, law, medicine, and science
were to be built.

It is possible that the importance of the nonconformist
academies in English education has not always been suffi-
ciently recognised. They doubtless varied in size and effi-
ciency, in the breadth of their curriculum and the ability of
their teachers; and the academy at Warrington and Priestley
the scientist may represent the high-lights of the general
movement. But there were other excellent academies and
first-rate teachers in them, and they kept the torch of true
education burning at a time when the two national uni-
versities were dormant* The nonconformist academies
employed rational teaching methods, they encouraged free-

1 Observations, pp. xiii-xiv.
* Essay, p. 13.